THE FORTY-NINERS
his position. We demand only the enforcement of the law which we have made."
This expression of intention, with a little elaboration and argument, fired Johnson to enthusiasm. He gave his full support, unofficially of course, to the movement.
"But," he concluded, "hasten the undertaking as much as you can. The opposition is stronger than you suppose. The pressure on me is going to be terrible. What about the prisoners in the jail?"
Coleman evaded this last question by saying that the matter was in the hands of the Committee, and he then left the Governor.
Coleman at once returned to headquarters where the Executive Committee was in session, getting rid of its routine business. After a dozen matters were settled, it was moved "that the Committee as a body shall visit the county jail at such time as the Executive Committee might direct, and take thence James P. Casey and Charles Cora, give them a fair trial, and administer such punishment as justice shall demand."
This, of course, was the real business for which all this organization had been planned. A moment's pause succeeded the proposal, but an